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For Every Other Sunday. 
THANKSGIVING DAY AT GRANDMA’S. 
BY BERTHA SNOW. 


WHEN autumn leaves begin to fall, 
And trees are brown and bare, 

And when the chill November winds 
Whirl snowflakes through the air, — 
Oh, then the turkey trembles, 

For he knows his end is near; 

He starts at every sound abroad, 
And gobbles loud in fear. 


Then every year at grandma’s house 
The children always meet, 

With puddings, pies, and cakes and tarts, 
And all good things to eat; 

But best of all, the turkey, 

Well roasted, crisp, and brown, 

With merry laugh and song and shout, 
King of the feast they crown. 


Thanksgiving day comes round at last, — 
The children all are there ; 

The turkey lies upon his back, — 

His legs are in the air. 

They all remark how brown he is, 

And what a monstrous size, 

And each, with eager scramble, 

To get the wish-bone tries. 


Freddy will have a bone to pick; 
Annie will have a wing ; 

Charlie prefers a piece of breast, 

While Kate likes anything; 

But little Mabel is so small, 

She waits until the last ; 

And grandma smiles to see the children 
Eat turkey up so fast. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A RAINY THANKSGIVING. 
BY ELLA GALE. 


HAT was the excitement at 79 
Collonade Avenue? As early as 
seven, had one been passing in 
that aristocratic street at so un- 
seasonable an hour, they might 
») have seen a fine-looking gentle- 
‘7; man standing at the door. talking 
with a servant who, on the sidewalk, 
was making a critical survey of the 
(@ sky, and shaking his head despondently 
Aé over its appearance. A sweet-faced lady 
stood at the bay window near, watching 
the faces of the two; and her own clouded percepti- 
bly as she read in theirs the unfavorable conclusion. 

At a chamber window a boy of fifteen was press- 
ing his face against the window-pane, trying to 
get a glimpse of the vane on the Warner Street 
Church. In answer to the question from a younger 
brother, “ Does it rain?” he exclaimed in no very 
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pleasant tone, “ Rain! well, I guess it does! None 
of your baby rains either, but a genuine grown-up 
pour.” “Isn’t it too bad,” exclaimed the voice 
from the bed, ‘‘and I suppose it is all our fault, too; 
if we hadn’t been so set on going to grandpa’s at 
Christmas, then Thanksgiving would have been all 
right, for of course we should n’t have minded the 
rain.” ‘* Well, I say,” said the first speaker, that 
it is the fault of that old meeting of bank directors. 
Who ever heard of a bank meeting the night before 
Thanksgiving? If it had n’t been for that, grandpa 
and grandma would have been here all snug and 
right last night.” 

An hour later, when the family assembled for 
breakfast, even the sunny face of Ethel could not 
chase away the gloom. 

The two boys, Ray and Arthur, could not remein- 
ber having seen their father so disturbed; but when 
he explained to them that although nearly fifty 
years old, this would be the first Thanksgiving 
dinner he had not taken with his father and 
mother, the boys realized how great was his disap- 
pointment. 

You see it had been the custom of the Russell 
family to spend Thanksgiving day at the dear old 
home of grandpa and grandina Russell in Haverhill, 
while at Christmas the visit had always been re- 
turned, the Christmas party being one year at their 
home and the next at Uncle Jolin’s. 

But the August before, when the cousins had 
been together at Haverhill, some one of them had 
proposed a “turn about,” as Ray called it, and all 
had agreed that for once, “it would be too jolly for 
anything” to keep Christmas at the old farmhouse ; 
and grandpa and grandma had consented. 

This is how it happened that the old people were 
expected in Boston this Thanksgiving day ; and as 
Ray said, if it had not been for this unheard-of 
bank meeting, it might have been all right, but 
their home was five miles from the station, and 
grandma had the rheumatism so badly, — well, 
this rain had upset everything. 

Not quite, either, for before they left the dining- 
room, there was a loud ring, followed by Uncle 
John’s voice in the hall; and before any one could 
leave their seats, he was at the door, saying, “ Well, 
Charles, what are we going to do; who ever heard 
of such a rain on Thanksgiving day? As for 
Thanksgiving dinner, why, when I think of father 
and mother sitting down alone to theirs to-day, I 
feel as if a single mouthful would choke me.” 

Upon this what does Ray’s father do, but jump 
up and shake hands with Uncle John, saying, “ That 
is just as I feel, exactly.” 

After this there was quite a pause. 

Mrs. Russell was the first to speak. She said, 
“ We had invited you all here to-day, but as you 
and Charles feel the same, I think there is but one 
thing to be done. We must all go to Haverhill, 
and give the dear old people a surprise.” 

“Thad thought of that,” said Uncle John; “ but 
how would they feel to have a party of twelve 
come in, their housekeeper away, and no prepara- 
tion for dinner ?” 

“ But,’ said Mrs. Russell, “we will take our din- 
ner with us. The turkey and chickens are all ready 
for the oven; they can be cooked in Haverhill as 
well as here, and if all will be helpful—” But that 
was as far as Mrs. Russell got, for immediately 
such confusion arose, so many questions were 
asked, there was such a clapping of hands and 
shouting by the boys, that nothing but the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ What time does the train leave?” could have 
brought them to order. It was found that they 
had only one hour and twenty minutes; and they 
began under Mrs Russell’s directions to make their 
preparations, while Uncle John went home to give 
the news to his own family. 

Such a merry party as they were when they met 
at the station ! 

How anxious they were about the hampers, for 
fear they might be left, especially the one with the 
turkey and chickens ! 

How afraid was Arthur that Ray would leave the 


pudding in the car, while Ray was constantly 
reminding Arthur of the box of pies and cake. 

And when they reached Haverhill, another 
worry, — so many people got out and there were so 
few hacks; and when two were finally secured, 
would they ever carry twelve people and all the 
packages ? 

Luckily the boys with their mackintoshes did 
not mind taking seats with the drivers, and they 
were so successful in impressing on their minds the 
importance of making haste, that in the shortest 
possible time the merry party reached grandpa and 
grandma’s door. 

Ana how had the morning passed with these 
good people, each feeling the disappointment so 
keenly, but trying not to show it? ‘ 

A bright wood fire on the hearth was their only 
company ; and grandpa made the tending of it a 
good excuse for not attempting to read, while he 
must have noticed that although grandma held an 
open book, yet it was a long time since she had 
turned a leaf. 

This quiet was broken by the sound of horses’ 
feet, merry voices and general confusion. 

Before grandpa could reach the window, to see 
what the tumult was, the room was filled, and they 
were taken by storm. 

Grandpa bore the surprise wonderfully, and 
stood with happy face, shaking hands and welcom- 
ing all with his old-fashioned courtesy. 

Dear grandma was made quite weak by all the 
excitement, and was soon the centre of a group of 
young people who were hugging and kissing her to 
their heart’s content. 

But there was little time for sentiment with a 
Thanksgiving dinner to be cooked; and soon there 
was a general rush to the kitchen, where Patrick, 
grandpa’s most trusty servant, had already looked 
after the fire, and with a beaming face stood ready 
to render any needed assistance. 

After a simple lunch, the boys made visits to the 


“attic and cellar, selecting nuts and apples and pre- 


paring them for dessert. 

Then grandpa wanted them to see his calves, and 
they found the large barn so interesting that they 
were surprised to find, on their return to the house, 
that it was near the dinner hour. 

What a happy party they were when gathered 
around the well loaded table! And when grandpa 
bowed his head, and with a trembling voice gave 
thanks for the blessings of the day, I think every 
one felt that the first great blessing was in their all 
being together. 

How can I describe that dinner? Perhaps it was 
because they had all helped in preparing it, what- 
ever the reason, they all agreed that no dinner had 
ever had so fine a relish. 

And when it was over, what fun it was for the 
boys to go with Patrick, and carry the. remains 
of the feast to his cottage near; to see the happy 
expectant faces of Patrick’s five boys, and to know 
that their happiness was reaching into another 
home and leaving its blessing ! 

The long evening was spent in merry old-fash- 
ioned games, in which even grandpa and grandma 
joined. 

Indeed it would have been hard to decide which 
were the happier, the old or the young ; but they all 
agreed with Ray that it was the most perfect 
Thanksgiving they had ever known, while Ray’s 
father quoted, — 


‘A higher joy must thrill our hearts. 
To make a true Thanksgiving.” 


A man’s own good-breeding is the best security 
against other people’s ill-manners. 
CHESTERFIELD, 


We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROB, MY FRIEND. 
BY ANNA VAN MARTER JONES. 
In Three Parts. — Part IT. 


RS. TOWNSEND, will you 
fix my necktie a little ?” 

“Are you going out, my 
dear ?” exclaimed the house- 
keeper, quite overcome by 
Laddie’s toilet. 

“Oh, no, only you know 
papaenjoys me better dressed 
well for dinner, so I’ve ae- 
cided to get myself ready 
properly every evening after 
this.” 

So saying, Laddie gave himself a 
last careful inspection in Mrs. Town- 
send’s looking glass, and having had 
his white necktie satisfactorily adjusted, went down 
into the silent rooms below to wait for his 
father. 

Like the little girl in the bear story, he found it 
difficult to choose a comfortable chair, so he walked 
up and down, with flushed cheeks and shining eyes, 
in a fever of impatience and yet a dread to know 
how far his influence would reach in behalf of 
that boy who had so wrought upon his deepest 
sympathies. 

At last, in the beautiful, quiet dinmg-room, they 
sat together,—the bright-haired, rosy-cheeked, 
sweet-faced boy, and the sharp-eyed, tired-looking 
man. Mrs. Townsend had often remarked that it 
did seem a pity to her not to have anybody but 
those two to enjoy the dinners upon which she spent 
so much thought, and which were always served 
with such elegance. Those two, however, seemed 
never to have thought they needed more than them- 
selves at that table. Mr. Holman always had plenty 
to think about at dinner, and Laddie was always 
too hungry and too happy to mind the stillness of 
the evening meal, — that is he always had been so 
until to-night. To-night he was restless and uncom- 
fortable, and nothing that Jeff set down before him 
could he seem to relish. 

He fidgeted about in his chair, and finally in a 
moment of extra agitation overturned his glass of 
water. Then, for the first time, his father seemed 
to become aware of Laddie’s existence. Laddie 
hastened to make use of the attention he had drawn 
to himself, though the look bent upon him was one 
of decided annoyance. 

“T know it, papa. I was very careless. I’m so 
sorry; but you see papa, I’m dreadfully nervous 
this evening.” 

“Nervous!” repeated Mr. Holman, with a smile. 
Then noting a most unusual look of distress on the 
boy’s face, he added, seriously, “Too much coasting, 
lad; you ’re such a wild enthusiast over your latest 
enterprises. Mrs. Townsend must look after you. 
You need to learn discretion.” 

“Yes, sir, 1s’pose I do. I seem to be awfully 
easy roused up. I guess that must be like my 
mother. Mrs. Townsend has been telling me how 
she always got interested so much about things. 
Papa, can you help feeling sorry for any boy that 
has n’ta mother ? I don’t mean a boy like me, that 
has just everything else; but a boy that has n’t any 
home, or don’t know what became of his father, and 
he’s trying to get up in the world, but nobody 
seems to want him to. Don’t you pity a boy like 
that when his mother dies, papa +” 

As he asked this question Laddie put both elbows 
on the table and rested his face in his hands, quite- 
overcome by his own earnestness. 

“ Now look here, Laddie,” said his father, calmly. 
“Who has been bothering you with such a tale of 
woe? Plenty of people tell such stories, my boy, 
when there is not a shadow of truth in what they 
say. Ifsome one has told you this, it is probably 
because he knows you are a rich boy, and he wants 
you to give him something or other. You are too 


young yet to discriminate wisely in your charities. 
Send all the beggars to me after this, my boy; and 
don’t worry yourself about such things, but be 
thankful for your own blessings.” 

What a burden Laddie felt as he listened to these 
curt remarks! His heart almost failed him, but he 
couldn’t give up the purpose so strong within him 
of sharing his blessings with the only other mother- 
less boy he knew. So he pushed back his chair, ana 
slipping around to the other side of the table, put 
both arms around his father’s neck, saying softly, 
* Papa, you always have given me everything any 
boy could wish for, even the money for my coaster 
when it troubled you so much to attend to it. 
Could n’t you give me one thing for somebody 
else 2?” 

I can’t tell you the rest of Laddie’s speech, but 
when he went back to his chair at the table his face 
was radiantly happy. 

“Your plate is quite cold,’ said his father, smil- 
ing. 

“JT don’t mind that at all, papa. Seems to me I’d 
be glad to live on cold pieces awhile so as to know 
just how it is with poor boys; and to-night, since 
you ’ve said you’ll try Rob to please me, I feel as if 
I could n’t stop siniling long enough to shut any food 
into my mouth. It’s so good of you, papa.” 

“Alas! young man,” was Mr. Holman’s dampen- 
ing answer to this burst of happiness, “ Alas, young 
man, that you should so soon have to learn tlie mel- 
ancholy lesson that street arabs are wily young 
hypocrites from the very nature of things! With- 
out doubt, this heroic young ‘beggar whose cause 
you have so heartily embraced is more or less like 
the rest; but I’ll try him, Laddie, so that you’ll not 
be asking me to run a greater risk some future 
time.” 

Laddie’s face continued to glow in spite of this 
dose of worldly wisdom, and only saying, “I know 
Rob is a safe boy, papa,’ he began to enjoy his 
dessert. 

“T shall have trouble with that warm-hearted 
youngster from now on, I fear,” sighed Mr. Hol- 
man, behind his paper in the library that evening. 
Just then there came soft steps across the carpet, 
and the object of this sad prediction slipped him- 
self somehow on to the arm of the big chair. While 
a strong little hand pressed something into the white 
palm not holding the newspaper, a very gentle 
young voice, said, with a little note of triumph, 
“ Here, papa, I didn’t spend it. I thank you just 
as much for it. It will pay him quite a little while, 
won’t it?” 

So Laddie gave up his great wish that he might 
help Rob to secure his. Something very interesting 
in the paper catching Mr. Holman’s attention just 
then, he let Laddie slip away with just a little pat, 
and thinking still upon the probable effect of this 
news upon business, thrust the crumpled bank-notes 
into his waistcoat pocket, actually not realizing 
that Laddie had given them to him for Rob’s wages 
instead of buying the coaster. 

The next Monday, after lessons, Laddie raced off 
to the warehouse. It was Rob’s first day in that 
great establishment, and Laddie was very anxious 
to see how his charge, as he felt Rob was, had 
enjoyed himself; then too he intended to have a 
private word with Bennett to determine whether the 
new boy wasn’t a remarkable success. 
would know, too, about how long it would be before 
Rob was promoted, and would probably be able to 
foretell the year when Rob could reasonably expect 


_to become junior partner in the house ! 


Bennett.always had opinions ready on every sub- 
ject, and never failed to give one if he could possibly 
find a place for it. To Bennett Laddie always went 
when he wanted some one to help him plan a future 
exactly to suit himself. Bennett always saw things 
just as Laddie did, except that being older he was 
able to add delightful furnishings to Laddie’s num- 
berless castles in the air. 

Rob was washing windows that first afternoon. 
Laddie insisted upon helping him, and as he threw 
the water plentifully all about the flocr and well over 
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himself, he chatted gayly with the other boy about 
his prospects. Rob could n’t tallk much, because he 
was really anxious to get those windows absolutely 
clean; but he told Laddie he liked his place very 
much indeed. It wasn’t hard. Running errands, 
carrying things, sweeping out, and the like, was all 
they asked him to do. 

Bennett agreed with Laddie, as Laddie knew he 
would, that Rob was no ordinary boy, that he took 
hold wonderfully well,» was very xespectful, and 
appeared the soul of honesty, which, at the end of 
one day, Laddie thought was a great deal to be said 
in Rob’s favor. Home therefore he went, a very 
happy little millionnaire. 

Every afternoon from that on, Laddie raced off 
to the warehouse to see Rob and talk with Bennett. 
He never came without bringing something to both 
these friends, —sgreat bunches of*roses from the 
hot-house, for Bennett to give to some one, books 
for Rob to read, lunches for him to take home with 
him; and he did begin to bring Rob articles of cloth- 
ing, with a view to giving that chap most of his 
wardrobe. But Rob never would accept so much 
as a necktie from Laddie, so that enthusiastic 
youngster, after trying him with a coat and many 
smaller things, had to give up the idea of dressing 
Rob as well as he was dressed and content himself 
with being just a daily companion to the strange, 
sad-looking, other boy. 

This queer friendship (it was a genuine friendship, 
for Laddie loved Rob ardently because he could do 
him good, and Rob adored Laddie for his constant 
kindness), this friendship was flourishing finely along 
the halls, up in the packing-rooms, and down in the 
basement. Laddie’s daily visits had been going 
on six weeks or more, when Mr. Holman, going 
about upon a tour of inspection one day, came across 
the two chums carrrying a hod of coal up to one of 
the offices. He stood quite still in amazement at 
the strange sight, but said nothing, of course, as the 
future head of the house puffed up the stairs, bearing 
his half of the burden. 

That night Laddie was called into the library and 
strictly forbidden to visit the warehouse again, unless 
by special permission. Nota word was said about 
Rob, but Laddie knew that he was expected never 
to be found with that boy again. He felt that all 
his dearest hopes were forever crushed, for diso- 
bedience to his father’s expressed commands was 
something he had never learned even to think of as 
possible. 

Sitting up in the middle of his great bed that 
night, he wrote Rob the tenderest of letters, saying 
at the end, “‘ I shan’t be able to see you very soon, 
Iam afraid, because papa objects to my spending 
any more time down town afternoons, but some day 
I’m going to ask him if I mayn’t give you a real 
old spread up here, such as he has sometimes for his 
business friends; then, old fellow, we ‘ll havea jolly 
good time. Remember when you get great that 
you are still to be my friend. Yours truly, Lad.” 
The unhappy writer added a postscript, ‘‘ Please 


excuse poor writing and blots” (the blots were 
tears), then he stuck his fountain-pen, uncapped, 
beneath his pillow, and went off to sleep. 

(Lo be continued.) 


I think that to have known one good old man, — 
one man, who, through the chances and mischances 
of a long life, has carried his heart in his hand, 
like a palm-branch, waving all discords inlo peace, 
—helps our faith in God, in ourselves, and in 
each other more than many sermons. 

G. W. Curtis. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE THANKSGIVING SERMON. 


BY L. M. GARDNER. 


HERE go those dreadful boys, Abigail. Look 

ae there! Five of them! I don’t know as I 

should be very grateful if I had five boys 

like those. I should hope mine would be better 
trained.” 

“ Well, the season will soon be over, Mary, and 
after all boys are pretty much alike. You know 
what they always say about old maids’ children, 
and —” 

“There!” her sister interrupted, “I do believe 
you would apologize for the evil one himself. 
Sometimes you do irritate me so, Abigail. What 
can you say good of those chaps? I shall thank 
the Lord with a devout spirit when they go away. 
That’s what my Thanksgiving will mean this 
year.” 

And Mary Perkins shook her duster out of the 
window with such a vigor one might have thought 
her inflicting the same punishment upon the young 
offenders who were just passing by. 

The wind took the gay-colored handkerchief that 
had long been perverted from its original use and 
hurled it across the street just at the right moment 
and right place, for Will Burrage, who picked it up, 
wound it turban-shape around his head and marched 
down the village street. At night-fall there came 
a succession of taps at the brass knocker of the 
Perkinses, following by a scurrying of feet. The 
door was opened, but no one to be seen, only on 
the farther tree a Jack-o-lantern, with wide-stretched 
mouth and shining eyes, wearing on his knotty 
head the variegated duster. 

“Yes, the season was drawing to its close,” the 
Misses Perkins said to themselves, not without some 
inward trembling at the thought of what those 
remaining weeks might bring, — “ persecutions and 
torment from those dreadful boys.” 

The Burrage family consisted of the boys first, — 
five in number and twenty-five in strength and 
amount of ingenious intrigues for each new day, — 
then came the father, mother, and colored Chloe, 
who, faithful soul, had done everything for those 
boys except grow pale. 

Mrs. Burrage, who had been very feeble, was 
advised to make a long season at Seagirt, with such 
good results that the family had about decided to 
extend their vacation. 

How poor Miss Mary would have lamented over 
this decision, can be readily imagined. 

The mother’s state of invalidism had cast a great 
shadow over the Burrage household, influencing 
even its most lively members, the boys, so that 
Chloe had remarked, “ Dem fellahs are as good as 
de angels lately; dey don hab no more pranks.” 

Chloe had her thanksgiving too early, for when 
the sea-breezes brought the color back into their 
mother’s face and strength to the limbs that had 
faltered of late, the boys’ spirits increased in exact 
ratio. 

The little mother —and she was the tiniest bit of a 
mother —allowel the family more liberty in their 
fun than she ordinarily would; and by midsummer 
it seemed as though the entire Burrages were on 
one long, grand holiday. 
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Many of the boys’ pranks were never known, 
for each bound the other to secrecy. Phil, the 
youngest, and the only one who might have proved 
treacherous, was tempted by luscious licorice-balls 
to hold his peace. That bait never failed to be 
attractive. 

When at seven the youngest Burrage was tucked 
into bed, the older boys spent the twilight hours in 
foraging around the premises. Then began that 
mysterious tap, tapping at the Perkinses’ chamber 
window, rousing Abigail with a sudden start, while 
Mary, the fleeter-footed of the two, left her knitting 
in a tangled heap and rushed to the door to see and 
to hear — nothing. 

Countless were the pranks played upon those 
sisters, from the April-fool joke in the shape of a 
dainty basket that was left on their door-steps 
which showed upon investigation most tempting 
chocolate-creams but filled with cotton-wool, to the 
agonizing tin horns that were blown just under 
their windows with all the patriotism of the 
“Fourth” and the wonderful lung-power of the 
Burrages. All the seasons were celebrated in their 
proper order, or rather, in order if not with 
propriety. 

Summer deepened into fall, with its scarlet trim- 
mings, and more chilling blasts swept across the 
ocean, making the hills turn pale; still the Burrages 
did not go when the first frost arrived, as the 
Perkins sisters had hoped and predicted. 

In the early part of November, bad news came to 
the home that had not known the slightest shadow 
all the summer months. Mrs. Burrage was sum- 
moned to go to her distant home in Vermont, where 
her sister lay seriously ill. The news subdued the 
boys for a time, and when Will was taken into his 
mother’s confidence and urged to be the reliable 
head of the family while father and she were away, 
he really felt ten years older; but those are the 
years that slip away so rapidly. It could not have 
been twenty-four hours later when Will was as 
light-hearted as ever, and quite like a child again, 
becoming especially buoyant when invited to attend 
a candy frolic in the village. A “candy-pull” and 
a circus were of equal interest to the Burrage boys, 
if not synonymous terms. 

Surely it seemed quite like a sleight-of-hand per- 
formance when the young hostess, upon opening 
the piazza-door, found only a portion of her handi- 


work (and candy-work) left, while the Burrage clan 
looked most tantalizingly innocent. 

There was a scurrying home after the evening’s 
fun, a loud rap at the Perkins’s door by way of 


_ parting salute, while the wind shrieked after them 


like all the demons of the air let loose. 

Peace soon reigned within, while the clouds grew 
more wild and threatening, and the waves pounded 
against the South Shore like foaming chargers. 

Will Burrage never knew what roused him from 
the first deep sleep of those early hours; but just 
after midnight he started from his pillow, glanced 
around the room, and saw what looked like dancing 
shadows on the curtain. His first impulse was to 
summon the boys, when a sudden thought came to 
him: “ What if anything should happen to them?” 
His promise to his mother, —it all rushed back into 
his mind. And Chloe? No, she was almost helpless 
with rheumatism; he must go alone; she was deaf 
and would not hear him close the front door. 

He never knew how he managed to hurry on his 
clothing ; but rushing down to the door he went 
out into the night, out into the fearful silence. 
Never had the little village seemed so still! Across 
the meadow, beyond the large elm-tree, nearer and 
nearer, until there was no doubt. The Perkinses’ 
house was on fire. How he shouted; but the wind 
seemed to mock him and drive back his call of 
“ire! Fire!” into his face. 

Would no one ever come, he thought, as he 
looked around him at the cluster of wooden houses 
that comprised Seagirt. 

But the Perkinses were in danger; there was no 
time to loose. Shouting as he went, he climbed up 
the piazza, broke the window with a large stone, 
dashed into the room, up the stairs, screaming, — 

“Miss Perkins! Miss Abigail!” 

Nearer he drew to the blinding smoke; his breath 
came in short gasps; but this was not the time to 
falter. At last he stood in the room where the 
older sister lay, stupefied by the smoke falling thick 
and fast about her. 

Rousing her at last, he wrapped a blanket around 
her and said, — 

“Can’t you find something for your feet ? 
must go down to our house; there’s fire here.”’ 

Half dazed, she looked at him, then at the room, 
and saw the danger. “ But Abigail, — go for her,” 
she murmured. 

“Yes, if you’ll only go down with me. The 
house is all one blaze. I am strong; lean on 
me.” 

The boy was strong, indeed, with God-given 
strength. Half leading, half dragging her down the 
stairs, she sank unconscious upon the floor. What 
was he to do? Retracing his steps, he rushed to 
Miss Abigail’s room, and said, “ Miss Abigail, wake 
up! The house is on fire!” 

“Where ’s Mary?” were the first words she 
spoke. 

“She’s downstairs, and needs both of us to get 
her out,’ Will answered. 

“But my tin money-box !” 

“T’ll promise to get it for you. 
Miss Mary now.” 

How the two succeeded in taking Miss Perkins 
out in safety seemed like a miracle, for the hall was 
already a seething furnace. The house burned like 


You 


We must go to 


tinder; and although the crowd who had gathered” 


were untiring in their efforts to save it, there was 
no hope for it. 

When the air had revived Miss Perkins, Will 
rushed home in advance of the others to warn Chloe 
of their coming. In a few moments the house was 
lighted from attic to basement, the doors opened 
hospitably to admit the sisters, whom Will left in 
her care, with a fire on the hearth to cheer them. 

Chloe turned to speak to Will, but he was no- 
where to be seen. Like a deer he had rushed away, 
and bounded over the crackling stairs so quietly that 
no one suspected he was in the house until a voice 
shouted, ‘There ’s some one forgotten! Who will 
goin?” 

Clasping the tin chest more closely in his arms, 


Will tried to speak, when his strength failed, a 
crashing noise was heard as of falling beams, and 
then a moment of fearful silence, followed by a 
heart-rending cry from the crowd. 


The first conscious words that passed Will’s lips 
after several days of stupor were, ‘‘ The box! Oh, 
I must go for it!” 

“Dere, dere, honey, lie still. 
and sound. Now, you just min’ Chloe. 


The box ’s all safe 
Yer ma’s 


comin’, chile.” 


“How long have I been here?” sae 

“Now, Massa Will, don’ you go fret you’ head. 
Chloe ain’t no hand fur dates. I just want you lie 
still, honey, and not irritate yourself ’specially.” 

“Have I broken my back ?” 

“No, chile, for love of God, no! 
vertical column a bit, dat’s all.” 

That was all, indeed; but how much “all” meant 
poor Will had no idea as he Jay in the darkened 
room, with more time to think than he ever had 
had in his short life. 

One day, after unusual pain in his spine, he called 
his mother to him and said, ‘‘ Shall I have to lie like 
this all the time ? ” 

“Oh, no, dear; the doctor says he thinks you 
have not seriously injured your spine, and if you 
follow his directions perhaps you can eat your 
Thanksgiving dinner with us. We are to have a 
family party.” 

“ Well, mamma, I want to invite two ladies. Will 
you ask the two Perkinses for me? We fellows 
have teased their lives out; and I don’t believe 
they ’ll ever forgive me, for one.” 

“Forgive you, dear child! They have grown 
thin and pale worrying over you. You saved their 
lives, dear.” 

“Tt’s no more than I ought to have done, Mother 
Burrage. They deserved to have me kill myself 
for them ” 

Thanks to good care and the boy’s vigorous 
constitution, Thanksgiving Day found a hearty 
response to the roll-call, and two names added to it 
when Miss Mary Perkins was given the place of 
honor with Will Burrage between her and her sister. 
In the silent grace that preceded the dinner, who 
can say but that each member was having a special 
Thanksgiving sermon,—from the Perkins sisters, 
who had lived to realize that even dreadful boys 
could be almost angels sometimes, to the one who 
had risked his life for them, and in the midst of his 
boyish fun could never forget the experience that 
helped make a man of him ? 

How the old room rang with laughter and cheer, 
as each vied with the other to make this the jolliest 
Thanksgiving they had ever known! And when 
Will broke the lucky bone with Miss Mary at the 
close of the meal, she whispered to him and said, 
“Do you know what I wished? That I could be 
adopted into the family, and never leaye you boys.” 

Thereupon a unanimous vote was taken; and the 
boys said they “always had wanted a grown-up 
sister, dnd here were two to order, which was 
another reason why they should give thanks.” 


Jest hurt your 


Though little fire grows great with little wind, 
yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NORTHWARD, HO! 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


HOSE who were so fortunate as to visit Lieu- 
T tenant Peary’s ship the “ Falcon,” while she 
was in Boston Harbor, and paid twenty-five 
cents toward the expenses of the expedition, will 


be more than ever interested in Greenland and her — 
It is no common thing to be al- 


brave explorers. 
lowed to set foot on a brave little vessel that has 
faced icebergs and hunted seals for thirty years, 
and is in two days to sail away to the frozen North, 


\ 


, \ the “Falcon,” for we have the good 


+) perhaps to be crushed to 
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pieces like 
an egg-shell in the pitiless ice. 
But such was not to be the fate of 


news that in spite of all the dangers 
of such a voyage her brave com- 
mander was enabled to direct her 
course, and without accident or ad- 
venture to land the exploring party 
on Greenland’s icy shores. 

Lieutenant Peary’s first expedition 
only made him more eager for further 
discoveries; and by his lectures he 
has stimulated public interest as well 
as made money, and last winter 
chartered the Newfoundland steamer 
“Faleon” for a second cruise in the 
North. By allowing the public to 
visit her in Boston Harbor he added 
two thousand dollars to his fund. 

The ship, though not a beauty, is 
strong and solid; while beauty is said 
to be only skin deep, the “ Falcon” is 
much better protected, for it is heavily 
timbered and planked, so that the 
sides at the water line are nearly two 
feet thick. Heavy plates of iron pro- 
tect the hull, so that the Captain said 
he “could run full speed against solid 
ice and not hurt the ship a particle, 
though it might knock everybody on 
board off their pins.” 

Among other things which will 
probably excite great interest among 
the Greenlanders are a number of 
hardy little western donkeys, called 
“burros.” They were sent on from 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, and are to be 
used to transport suppplies from the 
landing-place to the place of storing 
them on the inland ice-cap, in readi- 
ness for the northern journey next 
spring. Four of the eight died from 
exposure before reaching Greenland ; 
but a large number of Eskimo dogs 
were secured, and with a native to 
train them were used with the remain- 
ing burros. 

On the “Falcon” those hot July 


THANKSGIVING DAY: 


“Wk ALL RUSHED TO THE WINDOW WHEN THE ORGAN-GRINDER CAME.” 


days were five of these dogs, four of 

which were the ones that made with Lieutenant 
Peary the journey of one thousand three hundred 
miles over the ice-cap in 1892. Poor creatures, how 
they panted, and seemed to suffer from the stifling 
heat! Perhaps they were longing for the frosty 
breezes and snow-banks of home. Before camp 
was reached the family of dogs numbered eighty- 
seven, of all sizes and colors, —snarling, fighting 


creatures that one would prefer to have farther 


away than across the deck of a small vessel. 

Over the cabin was a dove-cote containing 
twenty homing pigeons. These are to be domesti- 
cated at the winter headquarters, so that when ex- 
ploring parties go out in the spring, messages can be 
sent back to the camp by them. 

In the hold was stored in sections the house 
which is to be the home of the party during the 
dark, cold Arctic winter. It has been set up near 
a little harbor which Lieutenant Peary named Falcon 
Harbor, thirty-six miles farther north than his 
other house, and so much nearer the ice-cap. The 
same colony of Eskimos who stayed near Peary at 
McCormick Bay have moved to Falcon Harbor to 
be near him. When he left them last year he gave 
them his house, which they afterward took to pieces 
to secure the wood and iron for their various imple- 
ments and boats. They were very sorry to lose 
their friends when they came away, and no doubt. 
were equally glad to greet them again, and will 
prove to be very useful in hunting. 

A steam-launch was taken along to be used in 
crossing bays and open water, the engine to be 
used as a furnace in the little house of two rooms, 


and to furnish power for the dynamo, for instead of 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor reaches out both hands 
and wishes his readers a cheery and 
grateful Thanksgiving Day. The 
present number is filled with articles 
and pictures bearing upon this appetiz- 
ing subject. Of course in New England 
this good old custom survives with a 
great deal of heartiness. The scattered 
members of families return to many 
a country homestead. New England 
is well represented all over the Union, 
and so the leaven of this habit has 
greatly spread. It seems a fitting ocva- 
sion in which to remember, even amid 
many vicissitudes; the great bounty 
and goodness which mark the year. 
This notice of Thanksgiving Day is 
necessarily somewhat in advance of 
the actual day; but we are not able 
to make the publication times of 
Every Oruer Sunpay fit the calen- 
dar anniversaries. May the turkey 
seem as large and the pumpkin pie as 
toothsome and the cranberry sauce as 
inviting and the cake as savory and 
the pudding as filling as in the times 
when the Editor enjoyed sitting up to 
the big table with his feet hanging 
over a small chair, himself a hungry 
lad. ‘To the elders: may the memo- 
ries of the day lose all shadow in hap- 
pier thoughts of what has been. It is 
a good thing to stop in the midst of 
modern whirl and activity, and clasp 
hands and think of the real source of 
our happiness and usefulness. Every 
OrHerR Sunpay sends hearty good 
wishes as sauce for the Thanksgiving- 
day dinner. 


IN BYLO-LAND. 


WHEN out of the West long shadows 
come, 


kerosene they will use electricity for lighting pur- 
poses. So wemay think of our countrymen in their 
frozen home, which will much of the time be com- 
pletely snowed under, and ventilated only by long 
ventilators extending far above the roof, sitting by 
their furnace under electric lights. Around the 
house will be piled the stores of food for, before 
returning the party expects to dispose of seventeen 
barrels and thirty-two cases of bread, forty barrels 
of flour, thirty-five barrels of sugar, one barrel of 
pickles, twelve hundred pounds of tea, twenty-four 
hundred pounds of coffee, twenty cases each of 
evaporated apples and potatoes, and numerous 
other articles of food. 

The exploring parties cannot set out until May. 
The plan is to learn the extent of the archipelago 
discovered last year, and survey the coast between 
Cape Bismarck and Independence Bay, which 
Lieutenant Peary discovered on July 4, 1892. The 
entire north and east coast will then be outlined, and 
the young geographers will have new maps and 
more names to learn of Greenland’s capes and 
bays. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


God make my life a little 
light, 
‘Within the world to glow. 


And the stars creep out, a shining 
band, 
Our baby, weary of fun and play, 
Goes out thro’ the gates to Bylo-Land. 


Oh, which is the road to Bylo-Land 2 
By the way of grandpa’s easy-chair, 
Or better by mother’s loving arms, 
With kisses pressed on the shining hair. 


She nestles down with a weary sigh, 
While lashes touch the rounded cheek, 
With arms clasped close round mother’s neck, 
Who kisses the love she cannot speak. 


A wonderful land is Bylo-Land, 
To judge by the smiles on baby’s face ; 
The angels must surely weave her dreams 
And lend to her of their winsome grace. 
FLoRENCE A. JONES, 
Magazine of Poetry. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DARK DAYS AND BRIGHT DAYS. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 
BY REBECCA CLARK. 


WO young ladies who but one year 
before my story opens were strangers 
to each other, had become attached 
friends. In very different ways they 
were mutually helpful, and their per- 
sonal experiences will show wherein 
was the difference. 
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“ Shall I have your promised story this morning, 
Miss Emily ? ” 

“Yes, surely, if you let me take my own way and 
time, Miss Amy.” 

“«< A truly story,’ as the little children call for. I 
am sure it will be.” 

“Yes, Miss Amy, mine is a real Thanksgiving 
story, so far as it is yet experienced. I will tell 
part of it this morning, and you shall see what 
cause we have for hearty thanksgiving. Shall we 
sit here, and may I do this hemming while I tell 
you?” 

And the two young friends, widely remote in the 
social world, were seated vis-a-vis in the cheerful 
apartment that answered many requirements for 
the one, a girl of nineteen years. The elder, Miss 
Amy Forsythe, figured in society as one of its most 
accomplished favorites, while in private life she 
sought out the poor and needy, the sorrowing and 
discouraged, with ready sympathy and means to 
relieve. 

“ Away back, ever so many years ago, when I was 
a little girl, we lived in the loveliest home, Phil, my 
noble brother, and I were the oldest children. He 
was two years my senior, while Mortimer and 
Bertha were very little. Papa could never leave 
home for his business without a warm kiss from 
each of us, and afterwards embracing mamma, his 


last words would invariably be, ‘Take good care of 


the darlings, and all be very happy.’ 

‘‘ Then we all ran after him as he drove down the 
broad avenue, shouting our good-bys and ‘Come 
home early.’ 

“Oh, how very happy were we all! Everything 
that the fondest parents could devise for their chil- 
dren’s happiness was ours. Mamma was our ‘ guid- 
ing star,’ our unfailing oracle; and no dark, baneful 
spirit invaded our home. We learned our daily 
lessons as well as our life’s duties from the gentlest 
and the wisest of mothers. 

“So the years flew by. Phil went to the city with 
papa occasionally, and began to like the bustle and 
stir and excitement of the great metropolis. He 
talked about growing fast and old, so that he could 
be smart like papa, and do business; and papa 
promised that sometime Phil should be his ‘junior 
partner.’ Thus the days of our childhood were glid- 
ing on, away from us, and as yet we had known no 
sorrow. For ours was a model father, and I am 
sure mamma would tell you that he was a most 
careful and loving husband. 

“When Phil was thirteen and I eleven years 
old—” Emily hesitated. 

Miss Amy, noticing, said, “Do not tell me any 
more now, if you would rather not.” 

“Ah! if only I need not remember all! And this 
part of my story is due to you who have been so 
thoughtful and kind. 

“Can you possibly imagine, can you think for a 
few minutes, Miss Amy, what a most terrible shock 
came to us all, when early in the long winter my 
dear papa, after bidding us good-by as cheerfully 
as usual and leaving us so very happy, should be 
brought home in a few hours, bruised and broken, 
and worst of all, frightfully burned. Perhaps you 
can conceive it, but may you never know our 
anguish ! 

“Finding the block in flames (papa’s large hand- 
some jewelry store was in the midst), he rushed in 
to see if he could secure some things most valuable 
to him, and had turned to come out, when the side 
of the building — one of the walls, I mean — burst in, 
it had become so heated by this time, and fell! Ican- 
not tell you any more of that, except that he was 
taken out from among the ruins, and as I said, 
brought back to us, who were all unprepared for the 
sad, sad event. Then followed the few days when 
he was restored to partial consciousness of. all 
around, and of the watching over our dear suffer- 
ing one. 

“Dear Miss Amy, I can give you only glimpses 
of those days. Papa died. We bowed ourselves 
together in our affliction, and I think the intense 
sympathy that each had for the others took us out 


from our personal grief. Especially Phil and I felt 
that we must by every means—by any, by all 
possible ways—save and comfort our precious 
mamma. Ah! we were very weak, powerless to do 
more than to love her. 

‘‘ Papa was well insured, but the same great fire 
swept away all those securities, and—probably I 
do not understand how any creditors or men not at 
all connected with papa in business could rightly 
take almost everything from us,—but so it was. 
Yet mamma did not murmur. The people who 
claimed the house told her she could live in the 
little cottage that our gardener had occupied, and 
have enough to furnish it comfortably and half the 
money from the sale of the household goods. She 
took just enough furniture for our simplest needs, 
that there might be the more for her in money, but 
that amount seemed very small. 

“ After that, she opened our one sunny little 
sitting-room for day scholars in the neighborhood. 
This seemed her only resource. For. six months, 
until the autumn came, we lived just within. sight 
of our loved home, —ours that had been, l-mean, 
for strangers lived there, and we were nothing to 
them. 

Phil had already earned some money of our old 
gardener, who liked to have his small help in the 
care of the lawn and shrubs, and at last gained 
mamma’s permission to go into the city. 

“He took the business men’s usual train, and 
gathering all his courage asked one of them, a plea- 
sant-faced gentleman, if he knew any one who 
wished to employ a boy. 

“« What can you do?’ asked the man. 

“*¢ Perhaps not much at first, sir,’ replied Phil, 
‘but I can learn fast; and whatever I do, I will do 
it well. I can sweep, I can carry parcels, I can 
keep any place in order, and I can write tolerably 
well.’ 

“It was too much to expect, but the gentleman 
said that although he did not need Phil’s services, he 
knew a grocery just started where if he were 
strictly honest and attentive to duty, he thought 
Phil might find employment. With many thanks 
for this kindness shown, Phil followed the gentle- 
man to his office, was soon given a note to the 
grocer, and after a few pleasant words, the day’s 
work was begun. Wasn’t that a fine beginning, 
Miss Amy ? We thought so when Phil came home 
at night for his ‘business suit,’ as he said, and told 
us of his first day’s experience in the grocery. 

“Not exactly junior partner in a large elegant 
jewelry establishment, sis,’ he said to me, quietly, 
‘but far better than no business.’ (And here let me 
whisper to you that not once did Phil take without 
leave a nut, a raisin, or even a cracker, although 
constantly within reach, and to tell the truth, he was 
sometimes quite hungry.) 

“Tn a few weeks I went as nurse-girl for a dar- 
ling baby of one year. Phil saw the advertisement 
in the daily paper that he was allowed to read after 
his day’s work was over, told his employer of me, 
and the next day in reply to Phil’s prompt appli- 
cation, a carriage drove out to our little home. 

“One month should decide if I were strong 
enough to do what was required, and I went 
to the city with the lady, leaving mamma and the 
two children with tearful eyes. Indeed I know that 
our dear mamma struggled hard to be bright about 
my leaving home, but she was too weak to bear the 
separation more bravely. 

“The little that I earned, together with Phil’s 
small wages, was a great help for the family, and 
when at Thanksgiving a box was sent out by Phil 
to our home, we were only too glad to know that 
his employer was prompted to the generous gift by 
the boy’s faithful service. 

“Now,” said Emily, ‘““I must pass over a certain 
period of time, and indeed, you know I am to 
give you to-day only glimpses, lest my story be 
tedious.” 

“Do not tire yourself,’ said Miss Amy. 

“The little baby Bessie had no more need of a 
nurse like myself, and Mrs. Adams, who had shown 


me only kindness, wished to help me in procuring a 
situation. 

“Tam sure that she made much effort, and suc- 
ceeded in finding me a position as nursery-maid for 
Mrs. Crawford, living in elegance. Ican recall very 
little but that from the first I was obliged to carry 
little Luke in my arms. He was a feeble child, and 
needed constant care. 

‘“ After that one recollection, weary weeks of life 
were a blank to me; and I can only tell you that 
from Mrs. Crawford’s home I was taken to a hos- 
pital where mamma was called to be my nurse, 
that soon she was brought low with the same fever, 
and continued in a reduced state after the fever left 
her. 

‘‘ When I awoke to consciousness, it was to find a 


. pleasant but strange face near me, and surrounded 


by other sick ones. 

“ Gradually with good nutriment and care, I was 
brought back to strength and hope. Phil was first 
to come to my bedside, and bidding me be very 
quiet and calm, he thanked God that we were still 
‘spared to each other. It was a great joy to see 
‘him, and then I learned that our dear mamma had 
been removed to another ward of the hospital, and 
was in a fair way to recovery. 

“Mamma could make beautiful embroidery, and 
she persuaded one of the lady visitors of the hos- 
pital to let her work some simple design. This so 
pleased the lady that she became interested for 
mamma, and the result has been that from that time 
to the present we have never been out of employ- 
ment. We, I say, for mamma taught me much, and 
I have quite naturally inclined to learn what is so 
very pleasing to the fancy. Plain work has some- 
times been given us by the ‘Employment Society,’ 
for which I do much of the cutting and preparation, 
but our various kinds of embroidery have brought 
us our chief supplies and home comforts. 

“Yes, Miss Amy, our few rooms here are to us 
home; which means peace, contentment, satisfac- 
tion, And then, just think of it, our Phil has been 
promoted! Oh, we shall have a glad Thanks- 
giving!” 

* # # # 


A month after the story above was told. 

Miss Amy knew how to allow a few of her large- 
hearted friends the luxury of giving, which means — 
far more than many people can possibly compre- 
hend. And this was the result. 

They added a fourth room to the three little 
ones called home, and furnished it with all that was 
needed for comfort, — aye more than that. A pretty 
carpet, with its clustering vines, and two nice rugs 
covered the floor. A sofa that had been waiting for 
just this opportunity filled one corner ; near by stood 
an easel holding a charming picture of “Spring.” 
Two brackets occupied their proper places, with 
vaces that on Christmas morning were filled with 
flowers, — real ones, fresh, sweet, beautiful. 

An easy, comfortable rocker for the dear mamma, 
with its hassock to rest her feet, and a book-slide 
upon the table contains a few choice books, the 
gifts of these same friends. Then there were two 
pretty odd chairs, and a few mantle ornaments that 
were as cheerfully given as they were grarctane 
received on the day before Christmas. 

Of the box sent on the forenoon of that joyful 
day, we need only know that every member of 
the family was remembered. Besides a bountiful 
Christmas dinner, and the tasteful table-furniture — 
that accompanied it, a good supply of materials for 
nice embroidery of all kinds was sent as a special 
and delicate gift to Emily. She knew that Miss — 
Amy had done this with the kindest motives. | 

To no one did this festival ering larger satisfacé:, 
tion than to Phil, who was now ‘junior partner,o« 
at least in the home circle, and a son of whom >. 
his mother is justly proud. ‘The motto I suggest ~ 
for any who would, especially at this season, of. 
their abundance make gee and themselves. twice. 
blessed is: — 

“Freely ye have received; freely give.” 
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| the idea, so accepted; and you girls may do 
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Do not allow grass to grow on the 


uns is obleged ter yer fer comin’, an’ we’ll 


be jest es proud tew see yer any time;’’ and 


' road of friendship. 


with a hearty hand-shake they rode away, 


MApaAME GEOFFRIN. 


not to forget this Thanksgiving for years to 


come. 


= The girls listened eagerly to their mother’s 
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story, which she told just as it is here; and 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 


they both agreed mother and father had the 


7 A Fiorina THANKSGIVING. E 


best Thanksgiving. 


WINIFRED L. BripGE, 12 years old, 


“On, mamma, just listen!” cried Mabel | 


Newman, a young girl of sixteen, who 


- stood in the door of her mother’s room. In 


FOR YOU 


her hand was a letter. 


“What, my dear?” asked her mother, 


I HAVE some good advice for you, 


_ who was busy sewing. 


My merry little man ; 


“Why, Annie Brown has written asking 


’T is this: where’er your lot is cast, 


Sister Kate and me to join their party of 


Oh, do the best you can! 


young people at C——, and go to Tampa 


And find the good in everything, 


with them, where they are going to spend 


No matter what or where; 


Thanksgiving.” 


And don’t be always looking for 


She stopped, breathless; and her sister 


The hardest things to bear. 


said with a gentle smile, ‘‘ Yes, May; but 


you are not going to leave dear mother 


and father to spend Thanksgiving alone, [ 


hope.”’ 


‘Pray do not be concerned about us, my 


' girls, as your father and I have received 


an invitation which does not include you. 


_ Our neighbor, Mrs. Smith, sent her little 


\ boy up this afternoon to know if we can 
_ spend Thanksgiving with them. I liked 


Oh, do not stand with idle hands, 
And wait for something grand, 

While precious moments slip away 
Like grains of shining sand! 

But do the duty nearest you, 
And do it faithfully, 

For stepping-stones to greater things 


These little deeds shali be. 


In this big world of ours, my boy, 


“Good!” they cried. ‘‘We will go to 


There ’s work for all to do, 


Tampa, and you to Mrs. Smith’s; and when 


Just measure by the golden rule 


__we return we will compare experiences.”’ 


That which is set for you; 


' Wal, now, I’m glad ter see yer, Mis’ 
Newman,” said Mrs. Smith, as she bustled 
about, ‘‘fixen’’’ for Thanksgiving dinner. 


THANKSGIVING DAY: SOME FUN AFTER DINNER. 


‘Jes ye make yerself to hum. Tek this 


And try it with the square of truth, 
And with the line of right ; 

In every act and thought of yours, 
Oh, keep your honor bright! 


cheer; hit’s easiest there. My ole man 


_ ?lowed as how you uns wouldn’t keer ’bout we uns’ 
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i Lor’ sakes! them youngsters ain’t all mine. 


fixens ; but I says, ‘Look a-’ere,’ says I, ‘who wus hit 
nuss’d our babe w’en hit ’us ailing, an’ give me medicine 
fer it, an’ loan ye a hoss to plan’ the crap w’en our critter 
give out? Now, they are w’at I call neighbors, an’ I’m 
goin’ ter ax ’em dawn ; an’ hif they don’t want ter come, 
they need n’t, but I’d like ter hev’em.’” She rattled 
‘on as fast as her tongue would go. 
_ Being Thanksgiving, every one was busy. The house 
was built of logs, and consisted of four bedrooms— one 
used as sitting-room —and a dining-room. The kitchen 
was built apart from the house about ten yards; and all 
Mrs. Smith’s children were required to carry the dishes 
from kitchen to dining-room. Now and again she would 
hurry in with a dish which, as she said, ‘‘ was too big 
» fer ’em to tote.” 
Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Newman were being enter- 

' tained by Mr. Smith. He was a large man of about 

fifty, and wore a coarse flannel shirt, a pair of homespun 
_ trousers, brogans, and a broad-brim straw hat. He had 
a rough but kindly face. _ 
. “Yes,” he said, stroking his grizzled beard, ‘‘ yes, 
/ w’en we uns come ’ere thar wus all manner o’ varmints, 

—deer, fox, ’gatters, squirrel, coons, rabbits; b’ars, tew, 
I ha’n’t saw un fer a right smart while, 
though. Th’ deers is mos’ly gone, too, an’ nigh ’bout 
all th’ ’gatters. My ole ’oman is a purty sho’ shot; an’ 
last time I wus ailing she went out ter get some sorter 
fresh’nin’ [meat], as I wus hankerin’ fer hit, an’ my stars, 
sir, she brung in th’ best "possum I ever sot eye on! 
Did ever yer eat any ’possum, Mis’ Newman ?”’ 

She smiled, but answered she never had. 


“Wal, hit’s mos’ like young pig, only hit ain’t. But 


> thar’s th’ bell. Jus’ step this way Mis’ Newman.” 


In the middle of the room was a table, covered with a 
red oil-cloth. The bill of fare was as follows: roast 
opossum (done to a T), fried sweet potatoes, rice, tur- 
nips and greens, fried ham and eggs, chicken-pie and 
boiled cabbage, corn bread, raised bread and buscuits, 


~ coffee, sassafras tea, and buttermilk. Then came black- 
> berry and rice pies, cake, and sweet milk. They ate 


heartily; and when they were done, the table being 
cleared, in flocked fourteen youngsters of different ages, 
from three to thirteen. 
“T did not know you had so many children,”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Newman. 
Ye see 
_ how’tis. Mis’ Jones—she’s my neighbor ; recken ye 
_ ain’t never see ’er. Wal, her man died last year. Cars 


run clean over ’im w’en he was fixen’ ’em; so now she is 
a widder, an’ got seven brats to feed. ’Sides, she is poor 
as pigweed, let alone bein’ a sickly critter herself. Mos’ 
folks in Floridy don’t do nothin’ on Thanksgiving; but 
me an’ my ole man alus ’members hit, an’ try to make 
some critter thankful. So Christmas an’ all them kind 
0’ days we uns ax all th’ Joneses over, an’ give ’em one 
squar meal thet they ain’t likely to ferget in a hurry.” 

“Then Mrs. Jones is here ?” 

““No; she sent word she was mighty put out to think 
she could n’t come, but she wus ailing, so jes sent th’ 
kids up.” 

“Your dinner was very nice, Mrs, Smith,” said Mrs. 
Newman to her beaming hostess. 

“Wal, yes, hit wus a purty big spread. I knowed you 
uns would like taters an’ greens an’ chicken, an’ yer hey 
ter like ’possum if ever you get a chance ter sample hit.’’ 

* Yes, it was quite nice. Where do you get them?” 
asked Mrs. Newman. 

“Qh, ’t ain’t no work ter fix ’em. Thar’s heaps o’ 
?em in th’ swamps roun’ here. Th’ boys gets tergeather 
with thar dogs an’ axes. They goes a-huntin’ o’ nights; 
they kotch ’em, an’ brung ’em hum, an’ put ’em in a box 
an fat’em,” said Mr. Smith. ‘‘I use ter go meself, but 
I’ve got too ole, an’ got th’ rhumatiz in my j’ints, so I 
ain’t gone fer a good bit.” 

‘* Say, ma’am, we uns wants some o’ thet biled cabbage 
an’ rice pie,’’ said a voice from the table. 

“Take w’at yer want, hunny,” said Mrs. Smith, 
and then to Mrs. Newman, ‘‘ Bless ther hearts! ye see 
they ain’t use ter anythin’ but corn-dodgers, wallup, and 
truck.” But seeing the puzzled look on Mrs. Newman’s 
face, she said, ‘‘Maybe yer don’t know w'at thet is. 
I’m alus forgetin’ yer a Yankee, an’ ain’t been in these 
parts time ’nough ter know our ways. Wal, hit ’s corn 
bread, buttermilk, an’ greens.” 

Mrs. Newman could not repress a smile as she said, 
“Oh, of course I understand now.” 

‘* Wal, th’ men has gone ter look at the orange grove 
an’ tater crap, an' I ’m a-going ter feed th’ hens; ye might 
come tew, if yer would like ter see em,” said Mrs. Smith 
to her guest a few moments later. 

Mrs. Newman willingly followed Mrs. Smith out to 
the back yard. There was a large trough full of butter- 
milk, around which stood a dozen fat little pigs, crowding 
and biting each other. The hens and turkeys flocked 
around their mistress. 

When the men came back from the grove Mr. and 
Mrs. Newman took leave of their friends. ‘‘ Wal, we 


Youth’s Companion. 


A FABLE. 


THE mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter “ little prig. ” 
Bun replied : 
“You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year 
And a sphere, 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
I’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 
Talents differ: all is well and wisely put. 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut!” 
R. W. EMERSON. 


GOD WANTS THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Gop wants the boys, the merry, merry boys, 

The noisy boys, the funny boys, 
The thoughtless boys. 

God wants the boys, with all their joys, 
That he as gold may make them pure, 
And teach them trials to endure. 

’ His heroes brave 
He ’ll have them be, 
Fighting for truth 
And purity. 
God wants the boys. 


God wants the happy-hearted girls, 
The loving girls, the best of girls, 
The worst of girls. 
God wants to make the girls his pearls, 
And so reflect his holy face, 
And bring to mind his wondrous grace, 
That beautiful 
The world may be, 
And filled with love 
And purity. 


God wants the girls. SELEOTED. 
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Every Other Ce 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A HUMBLE SINGER. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
In a little cage my golden bird 
Sings all day long with cheer, 
And trills with joy his merry word 
For every listening ear ! 


LETTER-BOX. 


DAvENpPoRT, Iowa. 
DEAr Mr. Epiror, — This is my first attempt to send 
a puzzle for your Letter-Box, and I hope to see it printed. 
I have been going to Sunday School nearly seven years, 
and enjoy your paper very much, I remain 
Your faithful reader, 
FitorA HEINZ. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Worps of four letters. 

1. Native of Arabia. 

2. A woman. 

3. Parched. 

4. A labyrinth. 

The initials and finals form the title of one of 
George Eliot’s books. 


CHARADE IV. 


I am composed of three syllables. 

My first is a pronoun. 

My second is the front line of an army. 
My third is used in the garden. 

My whole is one of Walter Scott’s books. 


ANAGRAM. 


Het cirep fo domsiw si vobea buries. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 2, 14, 15, is something used for fodder. 

My 5, 8, 4, 12, is a ruler. 

My 138, 3, 15, is the opposite of night. 

My 1, 14, 11, 5, is to hold water in. 

My 10, 4, 11, is a kind of hotel. 

My 13, 10, 7, is what we do with a spade. 

My 7, 3, 15, is to be merry. 

My 1, 2, 14, 11, 5, 6, is something we all ought to 
give. 

My 9, 8, 8,4, means to think too highly of our 
own accomplishments. 

My whole is a day all boys and girls like. 

J. A. L 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 

My 1, 9, 8, is a personal pronoun. 

My 6, 11, 11, 4, is a girl’s name. 

My 7, 8, 6, 9, 5, 12, is a country. 

My 11, 10, 12, is the name of a general. 

My 11, 4, 13, is the present for laid. 

My 2 is a vowel. 

My whole is the name of a once prominent 
editor. 


Frora Herz. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 8. 


Cuarabe I. Snow-Bound. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier, 


SQUARE WORD. 


ONE 

NAG 

EGG 
Anagram. — Freely ye have received, freely give. 
Enigma VII. Washington Irving. 
Enigma VIII. Andrew Jackson. 


THANKSGIVING 


DAY: 


Out IN THE YARD. 


OUTLOOK. 


Rey. W. W. Fenn’s “ Lessons on the Acts of the 
Apostles” are being issued, and have now reached 
Lesson XI; the combination of commentary and 
explanatory notes on words is a very happy 
one. 

By the Annual Report of the Brighton (Mass.) 
Unitarian Sunday School for the year ending May 
17, 1893, just received, we learn the facts concern- 
ing the vigorous work which has been going on in 
this organization. Everything seems to be well- 
organized, and all matters are duly reported with a 
careful statement from the treasurer. We com- 
mend such reports as being exceedingly valuable in 
many ways. The whole church is thereby made 
acquainted with the actual workings, and its inter- 
est more thoroughly enlisted. 

Tue Plymouth (Mass.) Unitarian Sunday School 
sends out through its superintendent, W.S. Kyle, 
a circular which might be of use in any school 
where the one-topic lesson leaflets are used. This 
little note is addressed to members and friends of 
the Sunday School, announcing that it is intended 
to have teachers’ meetings, and a cordial invitation 
is extended that those members should join in 
attending the meetings and in co-operating as far 
as possible in fulfilling the purpose of the new 
system, — the idea being to enlist the whole church 
in its study of the Bible. It is an admirable exten- 
sion of the work and scope of these leaflets, and 
brings in the parents as well as the children. 

In the “Free Church Record,” published at 
Tacoma, Wash., for October, is an article on “ The 
Religious Education of the Young,” by H. D’Arcy 
Power, M. D., which contains a great many valuable 
suggestions. We agree with this sentence most 
heartily: “I contend that the clergyman, as the 
representative of the community, is under a religious 
obligation to watch most carefully over the nature 
of the instruction the children are receiving.” 


Rev. W. C. Gannett, in “ Unity,” October 26, — 
very cordially suggests to those who are using Rev. — 
W. W. Fenn’s lessons on “The Flowering of the — 
Hebrew Religion,” to have on hand for the younger 
pupils Mrs. Jaynes’ packet of leaflets on the ‘‘ Life 
of Jesus,” with thirty-six pictures. He calls it “the 
best little Jesus gallery there is within easy reach.” © — 
They cost but fifteen cents, postage to be added if 
sent by mail. x x 

Ir is some little time since the Annual Meeting — 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society at West 
Newton, Mass.; but we place on record the fact 
that it was a great success. The speaking was of 
a very high order, and contained an unusual amount — 
of direct helpfulness to teachers. Mrs. Chant, in 
opening the scssions, was at her best. It would be 
invidious to mention one of the speakers on Thurs- 
day more than others. There has not been so — 
large an attendance for years, if at any time. But — 
what is better even than numbers, or at least of 
equal importance, was the evident interest and 
quickened enthusiasm on the part of those in attend- 
ance. The following is the list of officers, some of — 
whom were elected according to the by-laws at this 
last meeting: Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston, — 
Mass., President; Rev. Richmond Fisk, D. D., East 
Boston, Mass., and Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, Boston, 
Mass., Vice-Presidents; Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
Dorchester, Mass., Clerk; Mr. Richard C. Hum. 
phreys, Dorchester, Mass., Treasurer. Directors, — 
whose term expires 1894: Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, West Newton, 
Mass.; Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Concord, Mass. ; — 
Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. — 
William I. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa. Termexpires 
1895: Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. ; 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Boston, Mass.; William H. 
Baldwin, Boston, Mass.; Rev. John Snyder, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Rev. William W. Fenn, Chicago, IIL 
Term expires 1896: Mrs. Velma C. Williams, New 
York City ; Mr. Edwin T. Horne, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Mr. Charles A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. 
M. C. Eddy, Dorchester, Mass. ; Rev. Gomee D-7 
Latimer, Salem, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society will not 
issue a new Christmas Service this year. In place 
of that will be new editions of the excellent ser-— 
vices which have been prepared in the past for the ~ 
years 1892, 1891, 1890, 1888, 1887. Each service a 
sells at the regular rates of five cents a copy, or — 
$4.00 per hundred. ‘This last price includes any 4 
order for a dozen or more copies. j 

TueRE is on sale at the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society rooms Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke’s new — 
chart on “Twenty Centuries of Old Testament 
History.” Single copy, two cents ; twelve cents per 
dozen. The manual which accompanies it, on “The 
Books of the Old Testament,” can also be had. 
Price five cents, including chart. : 

Tue Annual Report of the Directors of the — 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, together with a 
list of contributing churches and of the officers, are — 
now bound together and issued in a little pamphlet. 
A copy can be had on application, without charge. — 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Tue uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents — 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday ‘Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in — 
the package sent to their schools. : 
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